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answered placidly,' It must be much from you, Sir, that I take ill.' And so at once the difference was over, and they were on as easy terms as ever, and Goldsmith rattled away as usual1.
In our way to the club to-night, when I regretted that Goldsmith would, upon every occasion, endeavour to shine, by which he often exposed himself, Mr. Langton observed, that he was not like Addison, who was content with the fame of his writings, and did not aim also at excellency in conversation, for which he found himself unfit; and that he said to a lady who complained of his having talked little in company, 'Madam, I have but ninepence in ready money, but I can draw for a thousand pounds3.' I observed,
when I am insufferably vexed.' Mme. D'Arblay's Diary, i. 131. ' When the fray was over,' writes Murphy (Life, p. 140),' he generally softened into repentance, and, by conciliating measures, took care that no animosity should be left rankling in the breast of the antagonist.' See ante, ii. 125.
1  Johnson had offended Langton as well as Goldsmith this day, yet of Goldsmith only did he ask pardon.    Perhaps this fact increased Langton's resentment, which lasted certainly more than a year.   See post, July 5,1774, and Jan. 21,1775.
2  ' Addison, speaking of his own deficiency in conversation, used to say of himself, that with respect to intellectual wealth he could draw bills for a thousand pounds, though he had not a guinea in his pocket.1 Johnson's Works, vii. 446.   Somewhat the same thought may be found in The Taller, No. 30, where it is said that' a man endowed with great perfections without good-breeding, is like one who has his pockets full of gold, but always wants change for his ordinary occasions.'   I have traced it still earlier, for Burnet in his History of his own Times, i. 210, says, that' Bishop Wilkins used to say Lloyd had the most learning in ready cash of any he ever knew.'   Later authors have used che same image.    Lord Chesterfield (Letters, ii. 291) in 1749 wrote of Lord Bolingbroke:—' He has an infinite fund of various and almost universal knowledge, which, from the clearest and quickest conception and happiest memory that ever man was blessed with, he always carries about him.   It is his pocket-money, and he never has occasion to draw upon a book for any sum.'   Southey wrote in 1816 (Life and Carres, iv. 206):—' I wish to avoid a conference which will only sink me in Lord Liverpool's judgment; what there may be in me is not payable at sight; give me leisure and I feel my strength.'    Rous-
that as in all other cases, would call for holidays and ale, and break the heads of each other during the jollity
